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THE ADMONITORY SEASON, or LESSONS FROM AUTUMN: 
Isaran lxiv. 6. And we all de fade as a leaf.. 


. Every circumstance calculated to better the heart should be noticed 
and improved. Even those things which tend to beget sadness should 
not be avoided, inasmuch as they harmonize with the actual state of 
human existence. _ “ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;” 
yet his great aim seems to he to defeat this repulsive decree, and what- 
soever savors of it, or whatsoever seems to remind him of it, is gener- 
ally an unwelcome topic of conversation. But this avoidance of every 
thing sombre in its aspect is not a politic measure; for, when evil 
comes—as come it must upon all—it falls upon us with the more over- 
whelming shock. It seems to be with many, a main object to drive 
away from the mind all consideration of the certainty and circumstances 
of their mortality. They cannot endure a book that paints its moral 
by a reference to such subjects. Even the gathering gloom of autumn 
is to such minds often disagreeable, and would if possible be avoided, 
But, happily, the Creator has so arranged the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons, as to convey through the eye a salutary lesson upon the heart. 
From this none can escape. It addresses its wholesome instruction to 
the dark and skeptical mind, and to the careless votary of the world. 
‘They, who would scorn to be moved to seriousness by the plain admo- 
nition of a gospel minister, are awe-struck and sedate, as they witness 
the departing glories of the year, and see a funeral-pall silently spread- 
ing itself over the face of nature. Can they fail to recur to their own 
dissolution? Such was the effect upon the pious and poetical mind of 
the prophet, when he witnessed the autumnal leaf fading and falling, 
to be swept away by the blasts of winter. He thought at once of the 
mortality of man. He saw in this leaf a striking emblem of our frailty, 
and he exclaimed, “ We all do fade as a leaf, and our iniquities like the 
wind have taken us away.” 

The subject is appropriate for two reasons. It is the season when 
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our thoughts should be seriously impressed by the lesson which our 
Creator is reading to us from his works. It seems but yesterday, that 
the surrounding hills and valleys were clad in verdant beauty. Every 
thing was fresh and full of promise. The eye, and the ear, and all the 
senses were cheered and regaled. But how great a change has now 
passed upon them! The autumnal frosts have invaded their glories, 
and after a transient flush—like the hectic of death—they begin. to de- 
cay and depart forever. Soon the fierce blasts of winter will come and 
sigh through the naked branches, and whirl in eddies these fallen 
leaves of the forest. 

My hearers, is there not an admonitory voice in all this? You 
must surely admit a striking analogy between this and the desolating 
stroke of death, which will send us all to the tomb like the leaves of 
the forest, and bury us in as deep an oblivion. 

But there is another reason why this subject is appropriate. It is 
not the leaves onty that are falling in this season of general decay. 
There seems to be a fall also of vigorous manhood and of youthful 
beauty, and the grave is gathering in its harvest from among the fairest 
and firmest of our community.” God is thus giving us a two-fold les- 
son. Most impressively does he speak to us, and say, “ All flesh is grass, 
and the glory of man is as the flower of grass.” 

The text presents us with the idea of a progressive decay, prepara- 
tory to the actual fall. It declares, that as the leaf withers and then 
dies, so man fades away and is gone. The places that knew him shall 
know him no more forever. 

The comparison is as beautiful as it is solemn, and I shall call your 
attention to several particulars showing its appropriateness. 

First; As to our corporeal powers, we fade like the leaf. 

Our bodies are of such make and material, that their continuance 
should be more a matter of surprise than of expectation. The pliant 
flesh, the brittle bones, the countless channels of the blood, the delicate 
nerves issuing from the brain; the heart, with rapid action, making the 
whole physical machinery fearfully to vibrate ; the lungs, in contact 
often with unwholesome air—all these, amid the innumerable casualties 
of life, make the continuance of our bodies for a term of years a sort of 
standing miracle. 

But whilst these powers are in play, it is evident there must be some 
waste of the vital principle—some wear and tear of the mortal frame- 
work. And this is admitted to be the case. 

In infancy and youth—which is the forming state—the body ex- 
pands and acquires tone rapidly. But soon it arrives at its acme. It 
reaches with wonderful rapidity its full development. ‘Then it seems, 
for a brief moment, to wave like the well expanded leaf in all its ma-, 
tured glories ; and then it shows evidences of decay. 

I am sure, my hearers, you must have been struck with the rapid 
transition from childhood to maturity, and from maturity to speedy de- 
cline. You have seen the face that yesterday wore no trace of care, 
coupled with a form from which a statuary might have framed his 
designs—where all was youth, and health and serenity—sink, as it were, 


* Several interesting youth in the congregation had been suddenly called away by death. 
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of a sudden, into incipient decay, and reveal the melancholy fact, that 
“all flesh is as the grass that withereth.” - 

And this has taken place where there was no violent assault, no 
racking pains, nor mtemperate indulgences, to hasten on a premature fall. 
It is simply that natural decline and waste of the corporeal powers, , 
which indicates the speedy dissolution of the body. 

It would be a most impressive scene, if the passage of a whole 
generation to the tomb, were as simultaneous and sudden as the fall 
and dissolution of the vegetable world—if some invisible cause, like the 
unseen blight of antumn, were to come suddenly upon us, paralyzing 
our strength, and spreading over us all a paleness premonitory of our 
fall. If a whole generation were thus to have affixed upon them the 
signet of death, and then, as by one fearful blast, be swept into the 
grave, how solemn and impressive would be the scene! ho then 
could look forward to the autumn of. their existence, ard not tremble ? 
But, my hearers, is it less solemn ‘as a personal consideration, that we 
drop away singly and silently into eternity? To me, it is even more 
so; for I have been accustomed to suppose, that when men die in com- 
pany, as in a general sickness, or on the field of battle, there is less 
intimidation and dread. Even in a calamity so awful as death, the 
‘social principle operates to disrobe it of some of its horrors. 

But the body is, like a plant or leaf, never stationary. There is 
not a moment when either is so. They are in progress to maturity, oF 
they are on the decline. We have scarcely time to admire their opening 
beauties, before they have sensibly parted with some of their freshness 
and bloom, and then, but a short interval occurs, and they have gone 
into the sere and yellow leaf. God has put the stamp of vanityon ~ 
every bright and beautiful object of earth. He means to make us feel, 
that here we have no abiding habitation, that we are pilgrims and stran- 
gers, and must not build our hopes on so shifting a soil. . 

Secondly; How soon do our intellectual powers become enfeebled. 

So intimate is the connection between the body and the mind, when 
the former suffers, the latter, in most instances, suffers by sympathy 
along with it. But the powers of the mind do not generally indicate 
weakness so soon as the body shows symptoms of decay. It seems to 
be gathering strength sometimes when the corporeal powers are de- 
clining. But, even this nobler part feels indirectly the shock which 
falls on the clay tenement. The bodily functions connecting it with 
the external world, are the instruments which it uses in enlarging its 
sphere of knowledge ; consequently, when they ate enfeebled, the mind 
Joses those auxiliaries without which it cannot efficiently improve. It 
hence often sinks into supineness—evincing no longer its wonted vigor 
and sprightliness. It is obliged to wait until death knocks off these 
rusty chains, ere it can again spread its wings and soar unfettered in its 
flight. When the eye grows dim, the inlet to external nature is obscured. 
The page of knowledge cannot be traced with the same satisfaction as 
formerly, and the effort to acquire being greater, whilst the physical 
capacity is becoming less, there is a sensible diminution of mental in- 
terest and activity. When the ear is deaf, and sounds are either not per- 
ceived or have become indistinct, another source of mental improvement 
is gone; and the disappointed sow] must content herself, in a great 
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measure, with her own solitary musings. These great inlets to know- 
ledge being obstructed, it is natural to suppose the mind will be weakened, 
or whatever be its real, its apparent vigor is evidently not the same. 

And how soon is this the case! It takes but a few revolutions of 
the sun to dim the eye, and dull the hearing, and line the features with 
the marks of a countenance as inexpressive as if it had lost its interest 
in the passing scenes of earth. All must come to this. Even a New- 
ton or a Locke, whose Herculean intellects seemed stamped with eternal 
durability, must sink away under the gathering infirmities of age, and 
then, as with an autumnal blight, go down to the shades of death. 
This is the natural course of things. But some are visited prematurely, 
as it would appear, with intellectual weakness. Like the oak in its 
great strength and its leafy pride, riven by a stroke of lightning and 
soon loosing all its verdure, some giant intellects have been suddenly 
overcast, and a settled melancholy or raving madness has succeeded. 

So common is it for age to debilitate the mind, that exceptions are 
noticed and spoken of as something extraordinary. Yet, be it remem- 
bered, these exceptions are very important, as they evince the fallacy 
of that reasoning which the materialist employs to prove that mind 
and matter decay together. This cannot be true; and the fact that 
they seem in many cases simultaneously to decline, is to be accounted 
for on the grounds mentioned—viz. that the corporeal functions are the 
media through which the mind acts. These being obstructed, the 
mind will, of course, be affected by their loss. 

Thirdly ; Our social powers soon decline, they “ fade as a leaf.” 

In youth the imagination is lively, the passions strong, and the love 
of society often intense. It is the season of frank and confiding friend- . 
ship. Soon, however, selfish aims begin to narrow the circle, and the 
competition of the world renders man suspicious of his fellow-man. 
The pleasures that are purely social are then very few. But as old age 
comes on, the circle still diminishes. Death has thinned the ranks of 
contemporaries, and a new generation has but few sympathies with the 
past. The old man begins to feel himself alone in the world. Topics 
of interest to him, he finds uninteresting to others, and he is soon driven 
back upon himself for enjoyment; whilst the busy mass are moving on, 
in their plans, and purposes, and pleasures. 

It is astonishing how soon this solitude of old age is upon us; and 
if any appeal, founded on merely selfish considerations, could weigh with 
us to seek God in our youth, this, it appears to me, ought to have 
weight. What can an old man expect from this bustling age! So soon 
as he is unable to struggle personally in the general direction, he will 
inevitably be thrown aside. Men will not stop to attend to his social 
wants. If he has depended on the world alone, he will find himself 
deserted by it. But let him choose God for his portion, and he has a 
renting glace. His staff then cannot be broken. He is independent of 
the cold-hearted throng. He has resources which will make the winter 
of life serene and happy. 

Lastly ; How soon does a man’s influence decline. 

A grand object with man is to acquire influence. This is sought 
by all; and few are so weak, or so insignificant, as not, in some degree, 
to succeed. But only here and there one attains to great influence. 
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Nor is this accomplished but by slow gradations and severe toil. Men 
will not generally concede influence to a youth, however promising his 
talents. He must, to distinguished talents, add untiring exertion and 
the wisdom of years; so that influence is late in coming and must soon 
depart. There is but a brief period in human life when a man’s influ- 
ence may be considered great. For, as the hand of time begins to 
scatter the marks of old age upon him, others have arisen who contend 
for pre-eminence ; and, cee on their side the vigor of maturity—the 
muscle necessary for the strife—the old man retires before the hardy 
competitor, and is soon quoted only as a by-gone chronicle. You need 
but glance over the surface of society at any time to see the truth of 
these remarks. 

Thus, my hearers, are our bodies in a state of decay, and hastening 
rapidly to dissolution. Our minds, too, are soon to be crippled by a 
sympathetic connection with them. Our social powers and propensities 
are waning ; and our influence will soon be gone. Others are rising 
around us impatient to fill our places; whilst they, in turn, must wither 
and decay, like ourselves. Ate you not reminded of what the Apostle 
James has declared, in reply to that startling question, “ What is your 
life?” “It is,” says he, “ even a vapor, which appeareth for a little 
time and then vanisheth away.”—What an impressive analogy! Have 
you noticed a wreath of mist formed by some atmospheric change? It 
is born in a night, and lies cradled at early dawn on the surface of the 
lake or river. But ere you can well fix your attention upon it, it is in 
motion ; and a second look sees it rolling off and disappearing in the 
sunbeam. Behold, oh man, a picture of thy vain life! It is, indeed, a 
melancholy picture. “ We all,” says the prophet, “do fade as a leaf.” 
There is no exception. There are no favored few who can arrest the 
desolating march of time, or escape his wide-sweeping sythe.—The rich 
and the great—those who build marble palaces, as if the durability of 
the material were proof against his attacks—they and their habitations 
must crumble and fall. They are building for others to inhabit, plan- 
ning for others to execute, and planting for others to reap and gather 
in. The king upon his throne is but as the autumn leaf. The crown 
which he wears will soon adorn another’s brow—whilst his will be 
bound with the fillets of the grave. The rich have, in this respect, no 
advantage over the poor, nor patrician dignity over the most vulgar of 
earth. 

One may be like a proud and stately tree, whose tall shaft seems to 
pierce the sky, and whose leafy honors expand and wave in the 
breeze ; another may be like the lowly shrub that creeps, as if conscious 
of its inferiority, under its shade. But the overdaewing tree may 
fade as soon as the humble bush. It may put off its glories as suddenly, 
and strew the earth with its gorgeous livery ; and when it falls, it may 
make more noise in proportion to its elevation, but it will lie as low as 
the lowest in death. 

Our importance is soon gone, even if we live. How certainly is it 
gone, when we die! How soon do we pass away, and how soon are 
we forgotten! Yes, the most towering head must come down to the 
dust. . The loftiest crest must fall. The hour is close at hand when 
the frosts of death will be upon us. All will wither then. 
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I will close, with two or three considerations of a practical nature. 

1. You see the importance of considering your latter end and pre- 
paring for it. ; 

The subject forces upon you the fact that you are soon to fade like 
the autumn leaf. Will you, my hearers, think of this? Will you give 
your meditations this solemn direetion? Is it not as certain that you 
are falling off now in all your physical powers as it is that the summer 
glories have gone to decay? Yes, and how soon must you lie low in 
death! Are you prepared for this tremendous change? Have you set 
your house in order? Do you stand like a shock of corn fully ripe in 
its season, bending your lowly head and burdened with fruit, until the 
great Husbandman shall come to gather you to his garner?~ Or are 
you like the useless tares, or the barren fig tree, cumbering the ground, 
and destined, by an insulted and indignant Creator, to a fiery doom? 
You are ripening, depend upon it, for heaven or for hell. I again ask, 
have you made the requisite preparation for your fall? Should a 
blast dom the grave pass over you to-day, and separate you like a leaf 
from the earth, where would you be borne? Your body, I know, 
would go to the grave; but where would the soul go? Can you hope, 
on good grounds, that it would be wafted to heaven? Dying hearers, 
you must think of these things.—Be not so absorbed in the world as to 
neglect your preparation for eternity. If you are impenitent, 1 charge 
you, by your hastening doom, to repent—if without faith in Christ, I 
warn you in the words of Jesus himself, “ he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” If the world is your idol, death will come to tear that 
idol away, and send you shivering to God’s judgment bar to answer for 
your idolatry. 

2. The vanity of the world is strikingly seen in view of this 
subject. 

tf on earth is tending to decay. Dissolution and ruin are written 

on every thing below the sun. The proudest structures of art, though 
laid in brass or marble, with a view to disappoint the destroyer—see - 
how a few generations will undermine and level with the dust! What 
ean.we moderns do, after the colossal efforts of Egypt and of Babylon ? 
The next wave of time will sweep away these fragile mounds which, in 
our pride, we are rearing ;.and how soon will the icy touch of death 
stop the blood in our veins, and launch our spirits, prepared or unpre- 
pared, into eternity! And can we be so in love with these earthly toys? 
Can we, as reasonable men, give ourselves up to the pursuit of these 
fleeting shadows? Select the fairest specimen of coveted earthly good, 
and I will prove to you that it isa phantom. It cannot last; nor can 
it meet those enlarged expectations which stir the soul up in the pur- 
suit. Oh, it is this vanity which mocks the mind, and makes the sigh 
of dissatisfaction so often come from the heart, even when its desires 
are realized! No, my hearers, it is not in earth to supply the immortal 
mind with satisfying good. Let us, therefore, 

Finally. Seek an interest in those things which are satisfying and 

nent. 

There is a substantial good. Yes, there is one portion which can 
never fail, one scene which will never fade. It lieth not here within 
this earthly horizon. You must elevate your view. Yonder, in that 
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pure world, it is, far above this murky atmosphere, shining in resplen- 
dent brightness, and inviting our pursuit by its imperishable glories. 
Do you complain that every thing of earth is so short lived—that it 
fades under the touch—that, ere you begin to enjoy it, it is gone—that 
summer glories are no more—that friends fall like autumn leaves 
around you—that you, yourself, are losing the keen relish for enjoy- 
ment which you once had—that one opening grave seems ready for all? 
Well, be it so. God has said, “all is vanity,” and he will make us 
feel it too. But it is to send yonr thoughts out after a better portion. 
ABoveE, all is permanent and glorious. Nothing there fades ; nothing 
grows old; nothing satiates; nothing disappoints. The “inheritance 
there is incorruptible, and undefiled, and fadeth not away.” 

Christian, you have no reason to complain at the transitory nature 
of earthly good. This is not your home. These dying things are not 
your portion. In invading them by death, God is not depriving you 
of your chief good. He is only preparing the way for you to take pos- 
session of it. “Set your affections on things above.” “Love not the 
world.” Love God, and “ love his appearing ;” and let your heart and 
your treasure be on high. 

Worldlyminded hearer, look at your portion. Calculate its real 
value. Is it so great, that by a supreme pursuit of it you are warranted 
in placing the soul in peril of an eternal hell! I am not saying that 
your pursuits are unlawful; but are they absorbing? Do they exclude 
from the soul God and his gospel? Is the heart supremely bent upon 
them? What says conscience to these inquiries? What will it say, 
when, like a faded leaf, you lie gasping in death, and hear the rush of 
an eternal storm that is to send you from that death-bed to the tribunal 
of God? How will these things seem then? Butah! consideration 


may then come too late. The awful hour is then at hand; and you ° 
must die. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST’S COMING UPON HUMAN 
DESTINY. 


Luxe ii. 34. 35. And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his 
mother, “ Behold this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel ; and for a sign which shall be spoken against ; 
(yea a sword shall pierce through thine own soul also,) that the 
thoughts of many hearts muy be revealed.” 


Simeon was a good old man, who had long been waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was 
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revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, be- 
fore he had seen the Lord’s Christ. He came to the temple, took Jesus in 
his arms, and blessed God and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a 
light to lighten the gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel. And 
he blessed the parents, and said unto Mary, Behold this child is set for 
the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be 
spoken against, that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” In 
discoursing from this passage, let us view, 

I. THE oBsecT ser; in other words, the history, character, and 
standing of the Redeemer disclosed. It is interesting to know these on 
account of the diverse treatment he receives, and the opposite destinies 
which are to result. The object presented is the Lord Jesus Christ ; or 
m the language of the text, “ This child is set.” He was once a child. 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us ason is given.” He was born, and 
in circumstances of poverty—in a state of deep humiliation. The place . 
was a manger; and he grew up from a child of obscurity, to be “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” He probably wrought at a 
- humble trade, and had no connections to give him worldly influence, 
and made no pretensions to worldly greatness : when he entered upon 
his public career, it was a eareer of humble, strenuous, untiring benevo- 
Ience. “He went abont doing good.” He spake, and the lame walked, 
the deaf heard, the blind saw, the lepers were cleansed, the dead were 
raised to life. For his course of goodness, he met a reward of obloquy 
—a death of finished torture and ignominy. He died for the world, ~ 
that believing, they might not die eternally. He rose from the grave on 
the third day, ascended to heaven, entered for us a priest in the temple 
above—became seated, for the protection of his cause, for the comple- 
tion of the commenced work of redemption, on the mediatorial throne. 
There he is now set, soliciting regard, and thence dispensing the gifts 
of mercy to the rebellious. Wonderful indeed is hishistory. His char- 
acter is readily defined. It was shown in the acts of his life. There 
were seen all the attributes of man. He was a man, as we are, with a 
proper and perfect human soul and body. There were seen also the 
_ attributes of Deity. He was—he is truly God, both God and man; 
having two natures in mysterious connection ; being human, as to the 
one, divine, as to the other. Heis called “The mighty God,”—“God 
over all blessed forever.” He is the Being who searcheth the hearts 
and tryeth the reins of the children of men. He is the “ Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, the first and the last.” “ He cre- 
ated all things that are in héaven and in earth, and without him was 
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not any thing made that is made.” He will speak, and all. who are 
in their graves shall hear his voice and come forth: and he will be en- 
throned in glory and encompassed with authority, as judge of quick and 
dead. “All judgment is committed to the Son, that all men may honor 
the Son even as they honor the Father.” He is honored with divine 
honors; he is worshipped by saints on earth, and by the redeemed-and 
the angels j in heaven. Not only wonderful the history, we add, won- 
derful the character, immeasurably exalted the position of the once 
slain, but now reigning Redeemer. 

II. In connection with the character and standing of the Saviour, it 
may be important to state the great principles upon which he conducts 
the work of redeeming mercy, that the whole ground of love and ha- 
tred, acceptance and repulsion, may be before us. 

The work in question, as just intimated, is the work of saving. lost 
mep. ‘'T'wo things are essentially and unalterably necessary to the ac- 
complishment of salvation. One is pardon of sin; the other is purifi- 
cation from sin. Without the first we are in a state of righteous and 
inevitable condemnation. Without the last, we are under the power of 
an unresisted depravity. One without the other is no salvation. We 
may be purified, but if not forgiven, we cannot come into the presence 
and favor of God. We may be pardoned, but if not purified, our pollu- 
tions will sink us in darkness and wo. Corresponding to these two 
obvious and unmitigable necessities in our fallen condition, are the two 
grand doctrines of atonement and regeneration. Christ shed his: blood 
to make atonement; he dispenses pardon on the ground of this atone- 
ment, and on condition of repentance and faith in the sinner. Regene- 
ration and sanctification, the other main necessity, he accomplishes by 
the agency of the Holy Ghost, whose assistance he procured in our be- 
half, and whose grace he administers and sends. Thus far, then, we 
have—the character of Christ, complex and mysterious, God and man 
—his station, on the throne, as the Governor of the world—his work 
of redemption, consisting in the removal of the penalty, and deliver-. 
ance from the power of sin—the principle and agent of its accomplish- 
ment, the atonement the ground of pardon, and the Spirit begetting ho- 
liness, where there was nought but sin. 

III. We come now to the fact indicated in the text—that the Saviour 
is rejected by some and received by others, and the cause or reason of 
it. The fact is notorious. We see it in the holy, prayerful, consistent 
lives of some who walk by faith, and live to glorify God and do good to 
men. They have received Christ. Ask them, and they will tell you, 
their hope is Christ. We see the counterpart in the worldliness and 
irreligion of immense multitudes of others. ‘They have heard of Christ 
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but their lives testify, that they are rejecters of his mercy. It was long 
ago predicted that this would be the case. “He is despised and rejected 
of men.” “He shall be for a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence.” 
In the language of Simeon, “he is set....for a sign which shall be spoken 
against.” What now isthe reason of a fact so strange ? That he should 
be received and loved, coming on such an errand of love, would not 
be strange. He deserves the confidence and homage of the world. 
Why then do men reject him? The cause lies deep in that moral dis- 
ease, that controlling depravity, which infects and pervades man’s na- 
ture. That, which constitutes an urgent reason for the reception of 
Christ, operates as the efficient and deadly cause of his rejection. But 
where lies the specific objection or difficulty? Where the point of re- 
pulsion? In the character or the doctrine, in the nature or the prin- 
ciples of Christ? It is not in the character. Worldly unsanctified men 
care but little, whether Christ is Divine, superangelic, or merely 
human. When the dignity of Christ is lowered, it is done, not because 
that dignity in itself considered, is offensive, but for the purpose of 
escapiug from certain disrelished moral consequences which are inva- 
riably associated with that Divine and supreme dignity ; namely, the 
fact and necessity of atonement for sin by the death of Christ, and the 
necessity of inward spiritual regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 

It is, emphatically, the cross that is an offence—an offenee which 
never will cease but with sin. Atonement and regeneration are not 
barren dogmas, unmeaning speculations; they are heavenly truths, in- 
stinct with life, humbling and joyous in their efficacy. They are hum- 
bling ; they do what God intended they should do—stain the pride of 
all human glory, divest the transgressor of all ground of boasting—and 
lead him to acknowledge, if saved, that it is wholly by grace—that he 
is a brand plucked from the burning. 

The doctrine of the necessity of spiritual regeneration, a change of 
heart by the power of the Holy Ghost, implies, yea proceeds upon the 
broad ground that there is no moral goodness, no true love to God in 
the natural heart—the heart of the sinner. It is because there is none, 
that it must be produced—because men are dead in sins, that they must 
be quickened and raised to life by the power of God. But how plain to 
see, that we are on disputed, resisted, hated ground. Bring home this 
truth to the bosom of the individual sinner, and how often will he repel 
it with marked displeasure. Still it is the distinct testimony of God, 
that the carnal mind is not only without love to God, but “is enmity 
against God, is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.” This 
testimony is rejected, on account of the pride of the human heart ; and 
the gospel is rejected, and the Saviour thrust away, because he presses 
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the fact of sin, and then bases upon it the unqualified declaration, “ Ye 
must be born again.” 

The doctrine of atonement proceeds upon the ground that our own 
best righteousnesses are but as filthy rags—that we cannot, by any obe- 
dience, morality, prayers, almsgiving, procure the forgiveness of our 
sins and propitiate the favor of offended Deity. On this account, 
especially, is the cross an offence, namely, its conclusiveness, ‘There 
is no other possible mode of pardon. very thing else, however lovely 
and of good report among men, goes for nothing here. You must lay 
your guilty soul down in the dust before God, to be sprinkled with this 
blood, and pardoned by this dying goodness, or it must lie for. ever 
under the wrath and curse of the Almighty. Men generally dislike to 
be thus stripped of all personal merit, and to be shut up to one way, one 
name, method and faith. Yet the gospel does this. Christ is this only 
name ; his blood the only ground of forgiveness. Hence he becemes 
an object-to be spoken against. 

These feelings of dislike and repugnance would keep all from the 
Saviour and heaven, if left to themselves. Blessed be God that any 
are subdued and saved. The reason is found in the electing love of 
God, and the administered grace of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. We are now prepared for our main point—the consequences 
which are to result in eternity from Christ’s coming into the world, or 
the influence of his coming upon human destiny. He is set for the fall 
and rising of many in Israel : that is, for the fall of some and the rising 
of others. Christ did not come for this purpose, that some might perish 
under a more aggravated condemnation. His coming is simply the 
occasion. Just as in the passage in which God gives a direction to the 
prophet. “Go tell this people, hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and - 
see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert andbe healed.” The meaning is not, that there would be ex- 
erted upon these rejecters of the message of God a directly and positively 
blinding and hardening influence ; but that they would be blinded, and 
hardened, and destroyed, in consequence of voluntarily and wickedly _ 
perverting and disobeying the truth of God. The truth resisted always 
has a hardening effect. It invariably accomplishes something. It be- 
comes the occasion of a hastened and deepened perdition, where it does 
not sanctify and guide to life and blessedness. So Christ is set for the 
fall of some, for the rise of others. He is a rock of hope, on which 
some will build and be saved : and also a rock of offence, on which some 
will dash and be broken—a rock of retribution, which will fall upon 
others and grind them to powder. 
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But the particular thought I would present is, that Jesus the Christ 

will be the decasion of the fall of some, and of the redemption of others. 
And the question is, what will it be, on the one hand, to fall from a 
Saviour’s proffered help into the dark world of wo, and on the other, to 
rise, through a Saviour’s grace and efficacy, from a world of sin to the 
heavenly Paradise. 

In the first place, we will consider the fall as resulting, notwith- 
standing the coming and benign efforts of Christ. Had not Christ 
come, all would have fallen and perished ; now, only a part—but far 
more deeply and dreadfully than they would have done, had no Saviour 
been provided and proffered them. And how does this appear ? 

It appears from the sayings of Jesus Christ. “ Wo unto thee, 
Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which 
were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment- than for 
you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell: for if the mighty works which have been done 
in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
But I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
in the day of judgment than for thee.” Here we have a great general 
principle ; and it applies to us as distinguished from those who have 
not the knowledge of a Saviour. It declares that punishment will be 
proportioned to light and privilege abused ; it teaches, on the authority 
of Christ, that if we fall, our fall will be immeasurably aggravated, be- 
yond what it would have been, had we not received these offers of 
grace and heaven. Reason and common sense confirm this principle. 
Let the question return :— 

Why will the fall of those who fall from a Saviour’s interposition be 
more deep and dreadful? We answer—Christ presented in his benign 
offices, and not received but rejected, perhaps scorned, serves to foster 
and strengthen the depravity of that heart which so treats the Son of 
God. All heavenly truth is, as it were, embodied in the glorious person 
of Jesus Christ. There is something, yea much, in Christ which will 
stir all the elements and energies of feeling. Christ has always been an 
exciting subject. On such a theme, and doctrine, and glory, none but 
stones and blocks can be indifferent. Christ brings out the heart, and 
rouses to intensity its strongest emotions. Consequently, where there 
is dislike, there is decided dislike. “He that is not for me is against 
me.” He that does not receive, rejects—every time Christ is presented, 
positively, palpably rejects him. Now this wrong moral action, per- 
sisted in, on such a question as the reception and service of a Saviour, 
must have, does have, a powerful tendency to strengthen and consum- 
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mate the reign of sin in the soul. Pride is cherished—dislike of holi- 
ness and opposition to the ways and kingdom of God lamentebly 
augmented. 

Again, the ruin will be dreadful, because guilt, criminality, is also 
vastly increased. “If I had not comeand spoken to them they had not 
had sin.” “This is the condemnation, that they have not believed on 
the name of the only begotten Son of God.” These passages seem to 
imply, that the guilt of rejecting Christ is so enormous, that it causes all 
other kinds of guilt, as it were, to shrink into nothing before it. “A 
sign that shall be spoken against.” ‘The meaning or implication of this 
is, that Christ is a signal unparalleled instance of a benefactor neglected 
and contemned. He is an unparalleled benefactor—all love, kindness, 
and glowing desire to bless unworthy men—stooping from heaven to 
the astonishment of heaven—taking the form and lowliness of a servant 
—submitting to every thing for the welfare of the world. But the cry 
has been, all the world over, “ Away with him, we will not have this 
man to reign over us, and be our Saviour and king.” And some, more 
daring, have said, “Crush the wretch, and obliterate his name and 
cause from the records of earth.” And others have stupidly cared for 
none of these things—neither for Christ, nor for their own souls. Christ 


came to his own, and they received him not. He has stood, and wept, - | 


and pleaded over the world he made, and urged the gifts of his love 
with long and tender entreaty ; and is grieved, and wounded, and cruci- 
fied afresh, if there can be pain in heaven, at the cold rejection and 
deadly scorn of the beings he would gladly bless with his grace- and 
crown at last with heavenly glory. The guilt of all this is measureless 
in amount—red in its coloring like murder itself. For he that goes on 
in this way, does unnecessarily, knowingly, wantonly destroy, with 
suicidal atrocity, the life, by perpetrating the second death upon his own 
soul. Perhaps you will say, these are strong expressions. They are 
so, but they are not extravagant. ‘They do not transcend the truth: 
indeed, they do not reach the inconceivable height, and depth, and 
darkness of guilt, which will adhere to, and press upon, our souls, as a 
burning attribute of wo, if we live, if we die, at variance with Jesus 
Christ. 

There is another thing which will aggravate the misery of those 
who fall from a Saviour’s love to perdition’s wailings: namely, che retro- 
spect of the past—of an abused and lost probation—that there was a 
price put into their hands to get wisdom, but they had no heart to do it, 
Those who thus fall into hell, will have unquestionably a vivid and 
active memory. What and where they were, the blessings that begirt 
them, the Saviour that besought them, the pardon that was’ proffered 
again and again, times without number, with tears of entreaty, and the 
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Spirit’s striving—all will be thought of, and new throes of anguish will 
ensue, and regrets, which will pierce and rend the soul that utters 
them—“ Oh that we had accepted that Saviour! why did we not? 
What were we about? Inexpressible madness and mystery!” Think 
of these things now, my hearers, while you stand on praying ground. | 
You will think of them in eternity. But do not wait till destiny puts 
her iron hand, insupportably heavy, as the mountain of the Almighty’s 
displeasure, upon you. 


We now pass to a more pleasing part of our subject. Almost every 
subject in the gospel has two sides—a side of sin and wo, and a side of 
recovery and joy. There will be two sides at the judgment ; there will 
be twe conditions in eternity. While some will fall, others will rise. 
It remains to speak of the glory and blessedness of that “ rising ;” or 
rather, of some of the elements and characteristics of the redeemed 
soul’s happiness. 

Let us first glance at the depth of ruin and darkness from which 
that rising commenced, and the means by which it was effected. That 
soul, now in heaven, perfectly holy, was once a totally depraved spirit 
on the earth. Its depravity corresponded, we will suppose, with that of 
a Col. Gardiner, or an Earl of Rochester; it plunged in all pollution, 
practised all licentiousness for a time, and uttered all blasphemies, ex- 
cept the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; was miserable in its rebel- 
lion, and said, as did one of those men, “Oh that 1 were that dog!” 
- This is a strong case, but some such, without doubt, are in heaven. 
The Saviour had purposes of mercy—designing to show the mighty 
power of his Spirit, and the unsearchable riches of his grace. He visited 
that soul with regenerating grace, and it began to be holy. It grew, and 
put on more and more of the brightness of the heavenly pattern. It 
fulfilled its course of earthly obedience and patience, then left the body 
and went up to its reward in heaven. How high, how blest that rising. 
How wide and wonderful the contrast. Look at it—a depraved being 
of earth, object of Jehovah’s disgust, lying under condemnation and at 
the gate of eternal misery, lifted up to the city, and palace, and throne of 
God—once all polluted, now perfectly holy ; once with a body of death, 
now in a state of glorious immortality. 

This furnishes us with one of the peculiar and thrilling character- 
istics or properties of the happiness of the redeemed. It is not merely 
safety, but safety after the most threatening peril; not merely 
peace, but peace after the agitations and tossings of tempest and storm; 
not merely purity, but purity after the debasement and odiousness of 
pollution and guilt ; not merely stability and joy, but these after vicis- 
situdes and trials, which made the heart to bleed with keenest anguish. 
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The same exercise, whieh will augment the misery of the lost, will » — 
exalt and swell the happiness of the saved. I mean recollection of the 
past. The redeemed will look back with admiring and adoring grati- 
tude and praise. For they will see the way in which God did lead 
them, and what wisdom and goodness were in all his measures ; how 
he blessed, even when he smote the deepest into the heart ; how he made 
tears to sparkle with joy, and groans and cryings to rise into shouts and 
praises. President Edwards wrote a book which he styled “ The His- 
tory of Redemption,” and it is full of warm interest and luminous in- 
struction. But he knows more of that subject now ; for heaven is a 
better place than earth to study the history of redemption. It will be 
undoubtedly the theme and study of eternity; and all the redeemed 
will rejoice in the theme and study ; and they will look back upon its 
progress, and dive down into its mysteries, and soar up to its heights, 
and exult unspeakably—and then, when they look upon the author and 
finisher of the work, upon him who took them from perdition and lifted 
them to glory, they will rejoice, still again, and still more intensely for 
ever. 

This furnishes us with another of the peculiar elements of the 
blessedness of the redeemed—love to Christ. Even here on earth the 
flame sometimes glows with sweet and ravishing intensity. It did in 
the bosom of Paul, and hence we hear him speaking of “ the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height,” of the love surpassing knowledge. 
Whitfield burned with it, and exclaimed, “I want more tongues, more 
bodies, more souls for the Lord Jesus Christ.” The martyrs burned 
with it, as the flames were kindling about them, and cried with their 
last breath, “ None but Christ! none but Christ!” Rutherford of Scot- 
land, who suffered for the sake of Jesus, seems to have been almost con- 
tinually overwhelmed and consumed with this love ; and in his letters 
he tasks all the extravagancies and hyperboles of language, to express 
his experience of its intensity and power : he says, “ The very dust that 
falleth from Christ’s feet, his old ragged clothes, his knotty and black 
eross, are sweeter to me than king’s golden crowns and their worm-eaten « 
pleasures ;” and he was happy in bonds and afflictions, because he had - 
in-such energetic experience the love of Jesus. If such on earth, what 
will it be in heaven, before the throne? What ardor of love! What 
extatic joy! ‘That the redeemed in heaven will surpass in happiness, 
those who never sinned, perhaps we are not altogether warranted in 
saying. Still there is something that seems to encourage such an idea. 
All the common sources of bliss, we may suppose, will be open to them ; 
and then, there will be this in addifion, the retrospect of danger and wg 
covery—the theme of redemption. They will sing a new song, and no 
angel can learn it, or feel its power of ecstacy, because no angel has 
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_~ been rescued from sin. It is the song of redeeming love, and they 
will sing it endlessly, with interest ever new, growing, untiring, and 
joyful. 

Thus we see how high they will rise, rapt even to the third 
heaven, and what glories unutterable, eternal, they will have who re- 
ceive and obey the Redeemer revealed ; and on the other hand, how 
low they will sink who despise this grace—evem to the pit of intermin- 
able wo—the dwelling place horrid, the prison strong, of the devil and 
his angels. 

I close with a single remark—namely, The coming of Christ into 
the world has imposed upon all very solemn and weighty responsi- 
bilities. No one can escape from these responsibilities. Christ will 
Hive a. mighty influence on your destiny, and you can do nothing to 
hinder it; nor can you do any thing against Christ. Whatever you 
may attempt in hostility to him, you will only injure and wound your- 
self. “It is hard to kick against the pricks.” If you dash your foot 
upon a rock, you hurt not the rock—you hurt only yourself. If you 
act wrong, you are ruined; if right, you are saved. And is it not. of 
great consequence to be saved from such a doom, and wo and flame as 
will overtake the neglecter of Jesus? Then act right. Do to-day 
what a retrospect from eternity will approve. As a first thing, an im- 
perative indispensable duty, believe on Christ ; with a penitent confiding 
heart receive the atonement he has made, follow the example he has 
set, and obey the laws he has given, and holiness will be your charac- 
teristic, and life eternal your portion. Jesus is reasonable in his requi- 
sitions. For all that he has done, he asks in return. only the love of 
your heart, and the service of your life. Bought as you are with 
blood, give him without delay your love and your service. As he came 
to save your soul from death, give him your soul for salvation. Leave 
it, I beseech you, no longer in peril. _ It is too precious to keep in pro- 
longed exposure to irretrievable perdition. You take care of oiher 
things ; Oh take care of this—the precious, deathless soul—destined to 
sing in heaven or wail in hell. My hearers, remember you live in 
Christ’s world, surrounded by light and love. You are raised high on 
the very pinnacle of the temple of God’s mercy. See to it, that from 
this eminence you do not plunge down to death. Look upward, and 
behold the hand reached down from heaven to take you. It is Jesus’ 
hand ; for I see there the prints of the nails. He offers to take you. 

* Will you refuse? On that height, at once of mercy and danger, held 
by life’s brittle thread, poising and balancing over the gulf, with the 
waves of fire rolling and dashing beneath, and Jesus beseeching above, 
can you refuse? Oh, seize that hand divine, and it shall raise you to 
life, and purity, and endless glory. 





